XIII
PROPAGANDA

I FOUND my friend the editor in an office that shook
with the furious thumping of underground presses.
He was surrounded by a group of young assistants
who had laid aside their blue students' gowns and
were getting to work in shirt-sleeves. Never before
had I seen such activity in a Chinese office, which is
usually a peaceful place where long-gowned clerks
sip tea and paint characters with an ink-brush in a
leisurely and well-bred manner.
Chang greeted me with a slow grin across his broad,
honest, typically North-eastern face. "Ah, Lao Po!
So now you are among the rebels. Aren't you afraid
for your life?"
"I'll take a chance on that," I responded. "How are
you?"
A few months before, I had known him as a
student in Peking with a promising reputation as a
journalist. He had been prominent in the Student
movement, and once, in a demonstration, had only
escaped arrest when a group of girl students (who
liked him very much) had seized him by the legs and
dragged him away from the police. He was a Tungpei
man, formerly from Mukden; and on his leaving
University, Chang Hsueh-liang had made him editor
of the new Sian daily that had been created as an organ
of the anti-Japanese movement in the North-west.
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